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ception of depth had made upon them. In it they found the most 
convincing example of the working value of their principle of associ- 
ation. If an experience superficially so elementary and immediate 
as the perception of depth is a case of association, who will be rash 
enough to limit arbitrarily the scope of that principle in explaining 
other relations? Here is the solvent that shall break down the 
rationalist's intuitive relations for, as Berkeley himself perceived, it 
not only makes it possible to regard the empirical law of nature as an 
order of sensations, but it enables the critic to attack the rationalist 
on his own ground, the geometrical sciences based on the intuition of 
space. 

The 'visual sign language' is Berkeley's most significant addition 
to English empiricism, and it is this which entitles him to a place as 
an epoch-making thinker. As the historians of philosophy have 
always pointed out, Locke was in many respects more of a rationalist 
than an empiricist. English philosophy as he left it was, so to speak, 
in a state of unstable equilibrium; it might, so far as he was concerned, 
have fallen in either direction, though doubtless, as Professor Seth 
says, the genius of the Anglo-Saxon might have been expected to 
develop it by an experiential method. But with the work of Berkeley 
the direction of its development was definitely determined and the 
outcome was prefigured. Mere experientialism was in the way of 
becoming empiricism in the technical sense of the word (the dis- 
tinction between these terms is Professor Seth's, p. 5). Sensations 
and ideas were already conceived as self-contained mental entities 
between which only external relations can subsist, and this is the 
essence of empiricism. This and not immaterialism, which in itself 
took little or no hold upon Berkeley's successors, is his significant 
contribution to philosophy. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Kant and Spencer: A Critical Exposition. By Borden Parker 
Bowne. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. 
— pp. xii, 439. #3.00 net. 

This posthumous book by Professor Bowne is in many respects a 
highly serviceable volume. It is based upon systematic lectures given 
during many years to his students. It offers a searching general 
criticism of both Kant and Spencer, but has also the special purpose 
of showing how the author's own body of thought stands related to 
each of these typical systems. The book is clearly and for the most 
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part strongly reasoned, and is written in a readable style. The present 
reviewer has been accustomed to regard Professor Bowne's writings 
as useful especially throughout the middle reaches of a student's 
philosophical education, but as less effective in developing and sus- 
taining the highest insights. The Kant and Spencer probably does 
not succeed in removing entirely the measure of adverse criticism that 
might seem to be implied in such an estimate, but it modifies the esti- 
mate to such a degree as to advance by several stages Professor 
Bowne's philosophical reputation. 

In form and editing the book seems to be reasonably complete. 
The Publishers' Note, to be sure, speaks of it as the first dictation of 
the matter to his stenographer, which had not received its final 
polish from the author's hand. A careful perusal, however, gives little 
evidence of the crudeness which this might imply, and warrants an 
indorsement of the publishers' belief that "all these errors have been 
eliminated by the studious care of friends thoroughly familiar with 
the author's thought," — the corrections in every case being enclosed 
within brackets. But further, the work is fully wrought out as a 
systematic whole, and also the detailed discussions are logically com- 
plete, well-balanced, and effective. It is difficult to see what further 
( hanges the author would have cared to make. 

The easier part of the author's task, no doubt, was the analysis of 
Spencer, to which the second half of the book is devoted. Very 
nearly all of the matter here adduced will receive the assent of all 
professional students of philosophy. It is true that the criticism is 
sweepingly destructive, but what would one have? It is at any rate 
couched in a respectful spirit, and is free from sarcasm and invective — 
a consideration which Spencer has not always received from his critics 
in general, nor even in the past from Professor Bowne himself. The 
treatment is restricted to the First Principles and Principles of 
Psychology, with brief reference to a few ideas contained in the 
Principles of Biology. The Ethics and the Sociology, then, fall 
entirely outside the discussion. 

After a brief introduction, the body of Spencer's thought is taken up 
in five chapters under the following heads: "Mr. Spencer's Agnosti- 
cism;" "Mr. Spencer's Doctrine of Science;" "The Law of Evolu- 
tion;" "Doctrine of Life and Mind;" "Spencer's Empirical Theory 
of Thought." An adequate exposition is given, as a basis for criticism, 
so that the book is complete in itself. The present reviewer has little 
but commendation for this entire half of the volume. It appeals to 
me as the most serviceable assemblage of fair and analytical criticism 
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of Spencer's system which we possess. Further, it wants little in 
point of exhaustiveness concerning the portions under discussion. 
Few studies would be more fruitful, for the student at a certain stage 
of progress, than the perusal of these three volumes of Spencer, checked 
at every step by reference to Bowne's destructive criticism. 

The more onerous problem involved in the treatment of Kant's 
system is handled in a somewhat less satisfactory way. It is true 
that the line of discussion taken in any given case is usually well 
thought out, and strongly presented. Yet the author seems much 
in doubt about just what he wants to do with Kant. Nearly all 
Kant's detailed positions, of course, are disallowed; yet the Kantian 
critique of knowledge as a whole is regarded as intensely significant. 
But whether that significance points to a realistic or an idealistic inter- 
pretation of knowledge is an issue which seems to divide the author's 
sympathies; while the thing especially to be desired, a demonstration 
of the union of the two, he does not successfully develop. 

The discussion is limited, in the first place, to the Critique of Pure 
Reason alone. No more than a single paragraph — the concluding one 
of the Kant lectures — is given to Kant's ethical writings. And this 
in spite of the fact that the ethical idealism there inculcated is highly 
congenial to Professor Bowne. As an exposition of the essential mean- 
ing of Kant's teaching, then, the lectures are not well-balanced. 

But in the second place the chief difficulty with Professor Bowne's 
treatment of Kant is an antagonism, not really resolved, between a 
realistic and an idealistic rendering. Apparently Bowne's original 
antecedents had inclined him to a realistic treatment, but his own 
maturer thinking led him to idealistic views. Thus on p. 18 we find 
attention called to "a certain fact from oversight of which Kant has 
involved his system in needless skepticism and much confusion. 
If we ask concerning the possibility of knowledge or experience we 
note that there are two sets of conditions, one from the side of the 
subject and one from the side of the object, and for a complete theory 
of knowledge both sets of conditions have to be taken into account. 
Kant, however, took account of only one set, the conditions from the 
side of the subject." Again (p. 46), "If we will not allow that this 
[constructive activity of thought] truly grasps things and relations 
existing apart from it, then solipsism is the immediate result. . . . 
This point has been entirely overlooked by Kant." From passages 
like these one might infer that Kant's searching studies of the way in 
which the universals of thought construe and determine the objective 
meanings of our experience had been lost on the author. It seems to 
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be a presupposition of this type, too, which leads him to minimize the 
significance of Kant's transcendental deduction of the categories. 
He does not appear to detect within it the argument for an over- 
individual thought synthesis having objective import. Accordingly, 
he views it only as a "discovery of the categories from another point 
of view than that taken in the metaphysical deduction" — much as if 
it were an essay in psychology. He is determined at all events to 
"avoid the apparent absurdity in Kant's doctrine that the mind 
makes nature" (p. 77), and he does it by showing that "if we allow 
the world to be as real and as independent of us as the most pro- 
nounced disciple of common sense would maintain," there must still 
be a mental synthesis. But this fails to develop the full profundity of 
Kant's thought. A further result of the same presupposition is that 
Bowne will have nothing to do with Kant's conception of causality as 
a mere rule of synthesis among phenomena, and insists upon using 
this concept for gaining a metaphysical "world of power" beyond 
phenomena. In like manner the thing-concept, instead of marking a 
permanence of objective meaning, as for Kant, refers for Bowne to a 
metaphysical reality beyond experience. A dozen other criticisms 
and estimates issue from this same viewpoint, which arises, one 
may judge, from a failure to take Kant's meaning with sufficient 
depth. 

Yet Professor Bowne is far from remaining upon the level of such 
an interpretation. He advances to the idealistic rendering. "The 
conception of a world of reality altogether apart from mind and 
antithetical to it, which is the source of the various agnosticisms, we 
reject outright" (p. 148). Indeed, we have in this volume one of the 
most effective formulations available of the argument against agnos- 
ticism, whether in its Kantian or Spencerian form. The very clear 
and satisfactory criticism of Kant's radical separation between 
phenomena and noumena even renders assistance in some matters 
not entirely free from difficulty in Bowne's own Personalism. The 
author holds that Universal Mind is the ground and construing power 
of all being, that only through this conception can the realistic con- 
ceptions receive their vindication. Space, for instance, is real, and 
not, as for Kant, a subjective construction of the individual's mind. 
But its reality is but universal subjectivity, as a form of expression of 
the world-spacing Universal Mind (pp. 142-143). And so with all 
the categories, except so far as they are indeed devices due to the 
limitations of our human thinking. 

But the trouble is that if "conditions on the part of the object" 
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are admitted in knowledge, as something quite apart from those 
universals of meaning that Kant traced to the determinant energy of 
mind, then all logical ground for maintaining the idealistic conviction 
is cut away. Not by a dogmatic assertion of real objectivity, but by 
a critical examination of the way in which the objective meanings of 
experience, which arise through spiritual activity, tend to realize and 
justify themselves in the expression of universal systematic order, 
can the subjectivism which has so haunted the idealistic interpretation 
be laid. And this task Professor Bowne has not achieved — he has 
scarcely even indicated its existence. 

After the author has labored valiantly to establish the general lines 
of an idealistic construction of the world, and to show that a proper 
reading of metaphysical issues points with logical power to such a 
rendering, one is surprised to see how easily he throws it all away in 
face of Kant's criticism of the proofs for the existence of God. The 
peculiar Kantian assumptions which infect this famous discussion, 
although in other places obnoxious to Bowne, are not here pointed 
out; and the argument throughout is accepted, with the comment that 
the theistic solution, while it cannot be proved, "is the only one that 
gives our minds any insight or satisfaction." "Thought has become 
pragmatic, especially in ethical and religious fields, and we are very 
little concerned with speculative inadequacy, provided a doctrine 
works well in practice and enriches and furthers life " (p. 209). Demon- 
stration clear to the hilt need not here come in question; but surely 
if the truth-characteristics of our experience, when critically and 
logically read, point strongly towards an idealistic metaphysics, as 
Bowne really believes, the situation for theism is more favorable that 
as if, with Kant, the entire theistic argumentation were a hopeless 
paralogism. And it is worth while to claim all that advantage. 
Kant's batteries, based upon the absolute separation of thought and 
being, are of antiquated model; while some of us at least have not 
yet become so pragmatic as to leave the intellectual life entirely out 
of account in these issues. 

Edgar L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

Etudes de Philosophic Ancienne et de Philosophic Moderne. Par V. 

Brochard. Recuillies et precedees d'une introduction par V. 

Delbos. Paris, Alcan, 1912. — pp. xxviii, 559. 

By the death of Victor Brochard in November, 1907, France lost one 
of her most brilliant historians of philosophy. While the history of 



